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II.— ON THE CONSONANT DECLENSION IN OLD 
NORSE. 1 

II. 

Let us pass to the n. pi. The Gothic endings -jus, -eis come from 
-a\iia\S -a\ja\S as above stated ; from these we have the following 
forms in the other dialects : O. N. hellir gestir, hend(i)r floeftir (?), 
O. E. fct(e) byre, byrig (for byrgie), O. H. G. fuozzi beige, hendi 
ensti. Most plurals of the Old Norse i- stems, however, cannot 
come from the ending -aij'ais without assuming that they have 
either suffered ' ruckumlaut ' as Leskien Dek. 79 explains them, 2 or 
we must explain their umlaut and non-umlaut as a matter of 
caprice or accident in the coloring or non-coloring of the suffixal 
vowel, which of course is only a makeshift. A third explanation 
of the umlaut is suggested by Blomberg through the influence of 
the -ja{-jf£) stems. All of these explanations are very unsatisfac- 
tory. 

What kind of an ending, then, may pertinently be asked, must 
that have been which produced no umlaut ? For the umlaut is 
inevitable if we retain the regular ending -a\ja\s. 

The forms to be considered here are : 1. Masculine n. pi. like 
bragir, feminines like astir; 2. The pronouns -\eir -]xer, the nu- 
meral tveir tvczr; 3. The adjectives masc. pi. blindir, fern, blindar 
(if this form is to be regarded as belonging indeed to the prono- 
minal declension, and not analogous to the &- declension). 

If we analyse this ending -ir, we shall get an -*jais or -a\j x s, 
i. e. one of the a's must be of a different quality than a\ ; for -cnjais 
would give, as we have seen, an umlaut-producing -ir. Where, 
then, is an - A jais or -aij K s to be found from whence these forms 
could borrow their exceptional ending ? The case seems difficult, 
and yet I believe these forms to be remnants of a much older 

1 This article resumes the discussion at the point at which it was broken off 
in the first article in Vol. II, p. 30-49, and therefore preliminary remarks are 
considered unnecessary. 

2 Cf., however, Heinzel Endsilben 413, 427, whose reasons are a complete 
refutation of this theory. 
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method of forming the n. pi., which, except in these forms, has 
disappeared in the Teutonic family, and also in most of the other 
cognate languages. 

We know that the a- and a- stems in Greek and Latin borrow 
their endings -m- at.-, -i- -ae-(=-ai-) in the n. pi. from that of the 
pronoun, as it still appears in the Sanskrit tai (tas), Greek rot rai 
(Dorico- epic), Lat. is-ti is-tae, Gothic \ai Q>Ss). That this ending, 
however, was not the only one is sufficiently shown by the Italic 
forms with s, thus Romanos, the Oscan Niivlanils, the Umbrian 
Ikuvinus and the near eighteen examples of plurals of the second 
declension in -es.' It was not even the only ending of the pro- 
noun as is proved by the Lat. n. pi. his-ce quis, the Old Baktrian 
vispes'-ca omnesque (i. e. vispay-as-ca; cf. examples in Biicheler 
42 sq. ; Bopp § 228"). From these examples we may conclude that 
the ending of the n. pi. both of the substantive and of the pronoun 
had at one time an -s- which was lost at an early period. Another 
element was introduced into the composition of the nominative 
plural of the pronominal stem ta- (m.) ta- (f.), viz. the enlarge- 
ment of the stem by i (cf. Bopp § 228), a frequent addition, which 
the Greek forms roi rai confirm. The full n. pi. of the pronominal 
stem ta- ta- would therefore be tajas tdjas (cf. Bopp as above, 
Schleicher Comp. 4 516, 517, 611, 612), from which after apocope 
of the S we have Skr. ti (tat) (tds), Greek mi rat, Lat. is-ti is-tae. 

Returning to the Teutonic, we find these primitive forms pecu- 
liarly adapted to an explanation of the pronoun. From tajas t6jas 
we should have in primitive Teutonic \eiz \aiz (or \az) according 
as the j should be dropped or retained. We find in Gothic ]>ai, 
where the 5 was dropped either at an early date, as in Sanskrit tai, 
Greek mi, Lat. is-ti, or possibly, not till the primitive Teutonic time, 
which latter opinion the Old Norse \eir \cer favors. This would 
account for the retention of the i in \ai. \6s may reflect the Skr. 
tas without the i enlargement, or may come from tajas by dropping 
the/ between two vowels. \eiz gave Old Norse ]>eir, which prob- 
ably remained uhcontracted into \ir after the analogy of the g. 
pi. \eir(r)a, d. pi. \eim (= Skr. tcsham, tibhyas), or perhaps the 
tendency in Teutonic monosyllabic stems to lengthen their vowel 
would account for this uncontracted form, thus early \Hr (cf. Sievers 
in P. B. II 122). The Old Norse fern. \esr confirms a dropping 

1 Cf. Biicheler, Grundr. d. 1. Dek. herausg. von Windehilde, pp. 36, 37, Kuh- 
ner Ausf. Gramm. d. 1. Spr. 1877, p. 289, 18 ; but against this explanation cf. 
Leskien, Dek. 81, Cotssen, Kuhn's Zs. xvi, 296 sqq. 
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of the j in the Gothic \os : the primitive tdjas would give in the 
first period (cf. Heinzel c. 1. 7 (347) ]>&jar of which the \<zr of the 
MS. period is the regular reflection, the/ having left its trace in the 
umlaut of the a.' In the same manner tveir and tocer are to be 
explained from the stem dva- dva-. 

The ending of the nom. plur. masc. of the Old Norse adj. has also, in 
my opinion, employed this pronominal ending -a/as : thus from the 
stem blinda- we have *blinda- -f- ajas *b/indajas *blindeir *blind>r 
blindir, though there would be no objection to Scherer's (G. D. S. 
401) explanation that it is formed from the n. pi. of the pronoun 
i. The n. pi. of the fern. adj. offers the same choice as the 
fem. pronoun did ; it comes either directly from Gothic blindos or 
from *blinda- + &j&s *blindar blindar by dropping the j, contrac- 
tion and shortening of the vowel, if Gothic blindos itself is not 
rather from *blinda- ajas. 

In the preceding discussion of the ending -ir we have left our 
first class bragir and astir entirely out of the question, and before 
we proceed to the discussion of their n. pi., which, on account of 
the confusion into which this declension has fallen in Old Norse, 
is the most difficult question of our whole investigation, we will 
establish a test by which we can decide whether a given form is a 
regular z'-form or whether its course of development has been 
affected by causes outside of those common to these stems, i. e. 
whether analogy or form -association has had an influence upon 
them. Belgr and bragr indicate only too plainly that causes have 
acted in the development of the one which did not act, or were 
counteracted, in that of the other, and by going back to the point 
where a divergence in their development first manifested itself, and 
tracing the farther progress of the two words step by step, assuring 
ourselves of the true cause of each divergence, we shall be able 
to decide whether their present form is the result of inner or of 
outside influences, and to what extent in each case. 

We have already seen that the Gothic g. sg. balgis is possibly 
not formed after the analogy of the a- stems, but that there is a 
great probability that it comes from a primitive *balgi k s, i. e. is 
formed by the addition to the simple stem balgi- of the regular 
genitive ending - A ^ without vowel augmentation, a conjecture which 
I am all the more ready to accept because other forms also show 

1 Cf. Bugge Tid. for fil. og paed. vii 320-321, who explains the umlaut as 
caused by the influence of following r. However, the form ya/ar.of the in- 
scriptions is conclusive of the presence of they. 
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traces of the unaugmented vowel. *Balgi k s would give in Old Norse 
*balgjar, then in the umlaut period belgjar, which is the regular form 
of the genitive singular ; the form belgs 1 is a later imitation of the g. sg. 
of the masc. a- stems, as arms from armr. The d. sg. belg is formed 
according to our first method, i. e. from -a\ji ; *balg-a\ji, *balg-zji, 
*balgi belgij). The dropping of the i will be considered later. 
The n. pi. belgir is the regular reflection of the Gothic balgeis, i. e. 
*balg-a\ja\s. In the g. pi. the Gothic and the Old Norse differ 
widely. Gothic balge can only come from a *balg-aj-&m, which 
by dropping the/ between vowels gives *balga-ccm *balg&m balge ; 
on the other hand, the Old Norse belgja can only come from the 
form with the unaugmented vowel *balgi-&m. In Sanskrit some 
i- stems show this unaugmented g. pi. as suly-dm, which also appears 
again in the Greek g. pi. mdi-atv beside -<>Xz<i» (i. e. xoiejatv), and 
in the Lat. g. pi. avi-um (cf. Benfey, Vollst. Gramm. §750, 4 Ausn., 
Bopp Vergl. Gramm. 3 §247). Our form belgja is therefore most 
easily explained as a direct reflexion of this unaugmented form of 
the g. pi. which is also found in other Teutonic dialects : O. H. G. 
g. pi. gest-o=gesti-o on account of the umlaut, kesti-o (cf. Graff IV 
268), t&ti-o (ib. V 328) ; O. S. g. pi. gesti-o (Hel. 2045), 
ensti-o (ib. 261), all of which cannot be reflexions of the 
Gothic gaste and ansiS, but must be the form with the unaug- 
mented vowel ; the coincidence of this form with the g. pi. of 
the -ja- (-/&-) stems having led to the confounding of these two 
classes of words. The ac. pi. belgi=balgi-ns. The Gothic d. 
pi. balgim is from *balgi-ms, O. H. G. pelkim, O. H. G. enstim, 
O. S. O. Frise liodim being formed in the same manner. In Old 
Norse and Old English the i- stems have lost their own d. pi. and 
taken that of the a- stems, hence bur^-um std^-um sdit-um, in which 
the radical i has been dropped. It is difficult to decide whether 
O. S. d. pi. gestiun anstiun enstiun, O. N. belgjun bekkjum are 
to be ascribed to the influence of the g. pi. and the -ja- (-yd-) stems, 
or whether they have simply retained their radical i in the d. pi. 
after gutturals (after dentals it seems to have been regularly 
dropped). An explanation of the um in these cases as arising 
from m sonans would only be admissible on the supposition that 
the semivowel j retained its consonant nature after gutturals, but 
dropped out after dentals. Thus we see that the umlaut is regular 
in the g. d. sg., n. g. d. (in those cases retaining the i) and ac. pi., 

'CI. Vig. have in g. s. only belgjar, cf. however Fritzn. 45, Wimm. $541 b. 
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from whence it penetrated into all cases. To this class belong 
belgr, gloepr, gestr and others. 

Bragr represents that class of i- stems which retained the aug- 
mented vowel in all possible cases and arrived at the opposite 
result from belgr. The g. sg. bragar arose from *brag-aj- A s by 
the dropping of the/ between vowels ; the d. sg. braghas employed 
the second method, i. e. *brag-aj which would give in the first 
period *bragai= early Gothic balgai, later balga, in the second 
brage, in the third bragi, later after the analogy of the other stems 
brag (cf. below for the dropping of this dative ending). The g. 
pi. braga reflects the Gothic bragi from *brag-a(j)dm. The d. 
pi. bragum (we should naturally expect here bregjum) has un- 
doubtedly followed the a- stems, unless we assume an early drop- 
ping out of the/. The ac. pi. bragi instead of bregi is at first sight 
quite surprising, and is generally explained as ' ruckumlaut ' ; per- 
haps, however, another explanation is admissible. Accusatives 
like -oXsaq yXuxia- (then -6Xe<.<; yXuxsl*; after the analogy of the n. 
pi.), Lat. oveis fructas, Old Bulg. synovy, i. e. *itdXsja<; *yXux£Fa<;, 
*ovejas */ructavas, *sunavas indicate an augmented vowel in the 
formation of the ac. pi., and we may conclude that the ending 
-ajans -avans was once employed as well as -ins -uns (cf. Leskien 
Dek. 79, Heinzel Endsilben4i3 sq., Schleicher Comp. 4 520, Bopp 
Vergl. Gramm. 3 §236 .towards the end, Biicheler 54 sq.). An 
ending -ajans would explain very neatly bragi ; from *brag-aj-ans 
we should have after the dropping of -ns, the rule in Old Norse, 
*bragaja, then *bragai *brage bragi regularly without umlaut. In 
the n. pi. bragir we should naturally expect umlaut, though we 
can here assume 'riickumlaut' after the analogy of the other cases 
unless we prefer an explanation to be given later. 

The feminines have also employed the two methods, the one in 
floe§r ermr, provided these are really i- stems, which seems very 
doubtful, the second in dst dstar dst(i) {astir) dsta dstum {astir). The 
n. pi. astir has been variously explained. Leskien, Dek. 79 assumes 
' r u ckumlaut ' caused by the influence of the large num ber of the non- 
umlauting &- stems which have passed into the i- declension, but 
Heinzel's just objection that the Old Norse never gives up the um- 
laut which has once shown itself renders this theory untenable. 
Heinzel himself resorts to Scherer's method of non-coloring of the 
vowel in -ajas, which we have already rejected, as an -ajas which 
does not weaken its vowel to -ijis cannot be our -ajais ; this would 
certainly give in the first period -eir, in the second -ir with umlaut. 
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It is true that many A- stems have in addition to the ending -ar 
(which is the prevailing form in the oldest MSS. cf. Wimmer § 33 
B. 1.) in very early times the ending -ir in the n. pi., and this be- 
came the prevailing ending of later times. But if this was a real 
transition into the i- declension, why did they not take the umlaut 
also ? Or can these A- stems, which have an ending completely 
dissimilar to that of the i- stems and no umlaut, have so affected 
the i- stems, to whose influence they are supposed to owe their n. 
pi., as to have caused them to forfeit their own umlaut? Certainly 
not. This non-umlauting -ir of the a- and i- stems (for it is here 
also a strange appearance) must be explained in another manner. 
If, then, the ending -ir of the &- stems is not borrowed from the i- 
stems, we must assume an independent development. The Greek 
yabpat, Latin terrae (ai) are rightly explained as being borrowed 
from the pronominal declension (rat, is-tae). But the Skr. femi- 
nine has in the n. pi. (As, the Gothic ]>3s, and we were doubtful 
whether these forms arose from *tAjas by dropping the/ or rather 
from tA-\-as. However, as the Greek ra(, Lat. is-tae cannot pos- 
sibly be a reflexion of the Sanskrit tAs, or O. N. \cer (on account of 
the \ajar of the older inscriptions) of the Gothic \6s, moreover as 
Greek rat, Lat. is-tae must come from a primitive tAi, O. N. \cer 
from a primitive \Ajar, and as furthermore on the other hand the 
Sanskrit tAs, Gothic ]>Ss can easily be explained from a primitive 
iA/'as by dropping the j, Greek rat, Lat. is-tae by apocope of the 
s, I do not hesitate to consider *tAJas the primitive form of the n. 
pi. of the fern, pronominal stem tA-. The s of the Sanskrit tAs, 
Gothic ]>ds, O. N. \tzr, Lat. his-ce quis, Old Baktrian vis'pes'c'a 
proves the presence of the same at an early age of the language, 
which has been dropped in the prehistoric time both of the Greek 
and Latin pronoun and substantive. This removes the necessity 
of assuming that the s of these pronouns has been borrowed from 
the substantive. The j of the Greek -ai, Lat. is-tae, O. N. \ajar 
proves the early presence of this element in the ending. This pro- 
nominal ending -ai- has in Greek and Latin completely suppressed 
the regular substantive ending -As of the A- stems. Whether it 
has also suppressed the regular one in Old Norse must remain 
undecided, as the ending -ar of the A- stems can come as well 
from - As as from -AJas by the dropping of the j. However 
we may explain the -ar, the -ir of these stems can only be explained 
as a direct reflexion of the primitive form *-Ajas -Air -iir -ir -ir 
which accounts satisfactorily for the non-appearance of the umlaut. 
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The Old Norse used both these endings, many nouns taking indif- 
ferently -ar or -ir, as jarftar JarSir, barar barir aldar aldir solar 
sdlir. The fact that the ending -ar is the older ending leads to the 
inference that the pronominal ending -ir, provided we regard -ar 
as coming from -As and not from -Ajas, had already at this early 
period begun the contest for supremacy. 

From the foregoing it becomes evident that the A- stems bor- 
rowed their ending -/>in the n. pi. from the pronoun, and not from 
the i- stems, as the -ir of the i- stems must necessarily have pro- 
duced umlaut. Let us now see where the i- stems got their non- 
umlauting -ir. We were tempted above to explain bragir as ' riick- 
umlaut ' through the influence of the other cases which regularly 
have no umlaut, but were deterred by the fact that the Old Norse 
is extremely sensitive to the umlaut, which always appears in every 
case where there is a cause for it, as a glimpse at its A- declension 
will suffice to show. The above fact and the still more impor- 
tant one that we find old i- stems (as gestir gloepir and others) 
with the umlaut leads inevitably to the assumption of another end- 
ing here. The feminine i- stems also lead to the same conclusion, 
and here the inducement to a change of ending in the n. pi. was 
much greater. We have already seen that the g. sg. (-aij A s, later 
-ar) finally coincided by dropping they with that of the &- stems ; 
moreover in the d. sg. the A- stems early lost in most cases 
their u- (cf. Wimmer § 48) and the i- stems their i- (cf. Wimmer 
§ 43), so that, as the ac. sing, in each case naturally became the 
same, the entire singular of both classes was nearly alike, which 
naturally had the effect of confounding the two classes of words. 
The ending -ir, which coming from the pronominal ending *-A/as 
produced no umlaut, now began to appear in the n. pi. of the A- 
stems, a novelty here, and soon became confounded with the um- 
lauting -ir of the i- stems. The coincidence of the singular and 
the confounding of the two distinct endings in the n. pi. completed 
the confusion of these two classes of words. The result of this 
interchange of endings and identity of the singular is the present 
form of the A- and i- declension in Old Norse. We shall see, 
however, that not all i- stems gave up their umlaut. The non- 
umlauting masculine plurals of the i- stems like bragir are un- 
doubtedly also formed after the analogy of the n. pi. of the pronoun, 
as in Greek 'imzoi, Lat. equi, Lit. vilkai. The masc. pronominal 
ending was originally *-aija\S, but became lengthened to *-djas in 
monosyllabic words (cf. above), hence -eir -ir without umlaut. As 
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we find both umlauted and non-umlauted forms in the masc. we 
must accept a later transfer of the pronominal ending than in the 
case of the feminines. 

For the sake of clearness we will give a tabular view of the end- 
ings which have been employed in the formation of the declension 
of the i- stems in Old Norse : 

Sing. Plur. 

n. -s a\ja\s (-djasx) 

g. -aij' A s (-j x s) -aij&m (-jam) 

d. -avji -a\j -axjax -mis 

ac. -im -ins (-« javns). 

All the peculiar forms of the i- declension both of the mascu- 
lines and feminines arise from these endings ; from these we can 
explain belgir (fioeSir), bragir dstin. Let us employ the facts 
gathered in this investigation in the explanation of our stems, 
which, as we have already seen, were primitively, or became by an 
inner change in the course of their development old u- and i- 
(resp. a- and «-) stems. It will, however, first be necessary to 
examine the other groups in order to see if they, too, show a dis- 
turbance in their development. If these groups, which were beyond 
question primitive consonant stems, have not been disturbed in 
their course and yet show the umlaut, then the theory of u- and i- 
stems will be shaken ; on the other hand if they, too, have suffered 
inner change, or passed into another class, this theory will be 
greatly strengthened. 

Group II. — The Words of Relationship. 

The declension in primitive Teutonic was : n. sg.faddr, g. sg. 
fadar k s, d. sg./adari, ac. sg.fadarm, n. p\.fadara\S,g. pl.fadar&m, 
d. p\. fadar m{€)s, ac. pl.fadarns. This regularly gives in the 
Gothic singular fadar fadrs fadr fadar) as the m being here 
behind a sonor is m consonans and therefore drops off, cf. Osthoff 
Morph. Unters. I 227 1 ). The history of the plural is different. The 
m of the d. pi. and the n of the ac. pi. are sonantes, being pro- 
tected by the mutes following, so that we therefore have d. pi. 
fadrum, ac. pl.fadruns, which two cases cause a transition of the 
plural into the u- declension : n. pi. fadrjus, g. pi. fadri, d. pi. 
fadrum, ac. pl.fadruns, thus giving us a mixture in the declen- 
sion of the nouns of relationship in Gothic, a mixture which we 
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shall find more or less in all the other dialects. Leaving the a- forms 
out of consideration, we find in O. H. G. for the most part conso- 
nant forms in the singular and plural, an indication that the dat. 
and ace. pi. did not cause a complete transition into the u- declen- 
sion. We also find u- forms in the n. pi., bruodere {bruodere: 
br6\wjus : : fuozzi: fdtjus) Diut. Ill 237 ; in the d. pi. bruoderen, 
tohteren faterin and frequently in O. H. G. 1 The Old Frise has 
the same development of consonant and u- forms side by side ; n. 
pi. brother brothere ; the d. pi. offers no corresponding form. The 
O. S. shows only consonant forms. In O. E. u- and consonant 
forms stand side by side : n. ac. pi. br$%or brShru, dohtor dohtru 
dohtra, mff&or moftru md^ra, sveostor sveostra (br£%er is a conjec- 
ture of Grein's to Gen. 12281). The singular of the O. E. shows, 
however, a peculiarity not found in O. H. G., O. S. or O. Frise, 
viz : umlaut in the d. sg. briber mefter, and what is more surprising 
dehter as well as dohter, the only form justifiable. 2 We shall return 
to these forms again. The Old Norse shows a peculiar develop- 
ment of this class of words. Throughout the whole plural we find 
umlaut and in the n. ac. pi. loss of suffixal vowel. The singular 
has n.fa&ir, g.foftur, d.foStcr, zcfoSur as its general declension. 
The oblique cases owe their present form to the ac. sg. which has 
dropped a final u, as we see from the coloring of the vowel (cf. 
Sievers P. B. V. 161). This *fa$aru can only be the reflexion of 
our *fadarm above where the m has performed the function of an 
m sonans after sonors, a function which it generally performs only 
after mutes. Here the example of the m after mutes has been 
followed. From the ac. sg. this form has passed into the g. and 
d. sg. Besides this so-called regular d. sg.foftur we find another, 
feW, which stands in the best MSS. and in the earliest times (for 
instance in the Homilies and early Sagas it is the prevailing form). 
This form has been compared with the d. sg.foeti, and justly, for 
starting from the ac. sg. *faftaru these stems must also have once 
passed into the u- declension in the singular. The u- forms were, 
however, not entirely able to drive out the later analogies of the ac. 
s g-fe$ ur - To this fact we owe the almost total disappearance of 
this form in later times. In O. E., however, it is the only one. 
Feiir then reflects the old u- dative *fadravi *fadrivi *fa%rife)Sr: 

'It must be remembered that the u- stems in O. H. G. have developed from 
Gothic n. pi. -jus an i, thus n. pi. sunt, and then form g. pi. sunjo, d. pi. sunim 
and sunum. 

-'Cf. however, Stratmann in Kolbing's Englische Stud. Ill 473. 
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These words also show i- forms in the Lithuanian (cf. Brugman in 
Curtius' St. IX 400). 

Group III. — The Participles. 

The theory of the umlaut of consonant stems finds its greatest 
support in the present participles, as these formerly belonged in 
all languages to the consonant declension. The Old Norse n. pi. 
fraendr, Old English frynd is made to correspond to Gothic 
frijSnds, Old High German frivnt, Old Saxon friund. This 
appears in fact to deal the death-blow to the theory of u- and i- 
stems, an inorganic umlaut being here altogether inadmissible. 
Let us make these stems, then, the test of the two opposing 
theories, but first review the forms and see if outside influence may 
not have been at work even here. 

The participles show in Gothic, Old High German, Old Saxon, 
Old Frise (an exception here, as this dialect has hitherto shared 
the peculiarities of the Old Norse and Old English) mostly con- 
sonant forms, while on the other hand they are mostly umlauted 
in Old Norse and Old English. A closer inspection of these words 
will show quite a different story. In Old Norse the singular, 
having passed into the w-declension, will here be left out of con- 
sideration. The n. pi. has the ending -r with umlaut of the 
vowel immediately preceding, save a few remarkable exceptions, 
a fact all the more important as even these words umlaut in most 
cases. They are the following : fjandr ' gefandr (cf. Gislason Tid. 
for fil. og paed. VI 253, Leffler, ib. n. r. II 292 1 . I have not been 
able to find the form myself), sjandr : \eir menn sem eigi ver^a 
asatter urn giolld skulo taka tva logseandr a meftal. sin. Dipl. Isl. 
315. efir hafi )>/r ndkkura logsjandr til kvadda. Eyrb. 22. veri- 
andr : svat sokendr oc heyrendr {veriandr Fr.) come til. Post. 
224. In Old English the examples of umlaut and non-umlaut are 
about equally divided in the d. sg. and n. ac. pi. of these stems, 
one author preferring one form, another the other, and sometimes 
we find one author using both indifferently. Here follow passages 
from different authors showing their preferences : Aelfred ; Boeth. 
hO, \A 6\re friend cumaft mid \&m vilam. xvi. For \&m yfele 
\egnas beo\ symle heora kldfordes fiend . . . he him ondraed 

1 1 have only found this one passage with umlaut of this word, viz., ok kvaft 
fdtt verm ennvtS fjandr [fjanda, K.,fjendur, M.~\ slika at eiga. Fms III 214 
in the Icelandic, but in Old Swedish the umlauted forms often occur, cf. 
Rydquest II 207. 
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monigne fednd ( Cott. fynd). 46. he gegcederaft frind and 
gefiran. 74. Ac \a frynd \e hine cur for \tm vdlan lufiah, \f.i 
gevitaft eft mid ]>&m vilan. 106. ]>& friend cumaS. ib. Aelfric : 
pd ]>d gehiva mihte his leofostan frynd forgytan Horn. I 50. |»« 
bettzhte he his fynd gdde. ib. forftan S<? god hi hredde vi¥> heora 
fynd. I 312, 314. he gela&ode his frynd and his ndhgeburas. 
His frynd sind Engla-hedpas. I 340. benam his fednd frifto, 
gaudio omnia suis abstulit inimicis. Ps. p. 4 in the glossary to 
Aelfric Grammatica. \dt \ft \inum frynd ne helpe. Deut. 15, 10, 
Rituale Ecclesiae Dunelmensis, ed. by Jos. Stevenson, Edinburgh, 
1839, has only the a- forms, fedndas = inimicos 44, 1. St. Ps. 
always has the unumlauted forms : sve sve spearva se anga in 
timbre alne deg edvittun {I hyspton) me feond mine 4, 8. ofer 
feond his = super inimicos ejus. 22, 24. and svencton hie fond 
heara. 34, 42. freond ]>ine = sunt amici tui. 146, 16. Maning's 
Supplement to Lye : frynd fundon (in the Test, of Eadgifu). 
Laws (Schmidt's second ed.) : ]>onne bed he fdh vib \one cyng and 
viS ealle his freond. p. 142. sf he gefdh wi& \one cyning andwift 
ealle his frynd. p. 175. 

Thus Aelfred and Aelfric employed constantly the umlauted 
plural (the unumlauted by Aelfric stands only in the Glossary in 
a citation). In Stevenson's Psalter and in the Rit. Ec. there is no 
umlaut, though sometimes the #-form. The laws have both umlaut 
and non-umlaut, the latter being the common form in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle ; in short, umlaut and non-umlaut stand side by 
side. From these forms we can draw but one of two conclusions : 
either the umlauting forms are the true reflexion of the Gothic 
frijSnds, O. H. G.friunt, O. S. friund, in which case the non- 
umlauting forms can only be explained by riickumlaut, a feature 
quite contrary to the nature of the Old Norse and Old English, 
both of which languages are quite sensitive to the umlaut ; or the 
non-umlauting forms are the regular reflexions of the Gothic, Old 
High German and Old Saxon forms, in which case the a(i) of the 
ending -as disappeared before the umlaut period. If this be so, 
then the umlauting forms must be explained by a transition of 
these stems into the i- declension, to the same declension to which 
we have seen that so many of the simple words primarily belonged, 
and are therefore subject to the same explanation as these. One 
or the other of these conclusions is inevitable unless we admit that 
caprice has played an important part in the development of the 
language, an element which has been rejected in regard to the 
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coloring or non-coloring of the vowel in the ending -ajas and which 
must also be ruled out here. We must also exclude riickumlaut, 
as there is no reason whatever for its appearance here except 
caprice. We have, therefore, only one choice, viz., transition into 
the i- declension. Let us see what evidence we can find for such a 
transition. 

Even the Gothic shows signs of the beginning of a transition 
into the vowel declension ; the g. sg. and d. pi. have here passed 
into the a- declension, and the Old High German, Old Saxon and 
Old Frise show a growing inclination for these forms, which finally 
carry the day over all others. The Old Norse, though rarely, also 
shows a- forms : eigandar (cf. List II 2), gefandar (cf. Gislason 
Tid. for fil. og paed. VI 253), fjandar, Falli nrSur fjandar Mir. 
Isl. yjd$. 454, komandar, ac. pi. komanda (cf. List II 65 for 
komandar, Bidium ver alia vara aefterkomanda at halda. Dipl. 
Norv. 85, 210), smi%andar (cf. List II 101), sktrtiandar (List II 
98), striftandar (List II 107) veitandar (List II 117); in the 
boendarnar vitendar and others of Dipl. Norv. the a is only the 
svarabhakti. Other forms show a transition into the i- declension. 
In O. H. G. and O. Frise we find O. H. G. fianti in the n. ac. pi., 
fiantim in the d. pi. ; O. Frise n. pl.Jiande, d. pi. fynden ; O. H. 
G. n. -pl.friundi, d. pi. friundim ; O. Frise n. phfrionde, frionda, 
friond (cf. List II 25, 35, and Graff 3, 382). Some of the O. H. G. 
forms rest on the authority of Graff, others are found in Notker ; 
therefore there can be no doubt about the correctness of the 
reading. Thus two of the Teutonic dialects bear witness of an 
inclination to assume i- forms, and one of these (O. Frise) is one of 
the three dialects which have constantly shown the same peculiari- 
ties in the declension of their consonant stems. They both show 
besides, it is true, consonant forms, also a peculiarity of Old Norse 
and Old English. Moreover we have also evidence of i- forms in 
Old Norse : biiendir, og urftu \d ekki leingur biiendir dalsins ilt- 
legu-menn. Isl. ]'j68, II 204. at \er waerir ok styrkir korsbroeftr 
till at halda ]>essa lyund sem nu er sagt ok oil annur sin rettynde 
sua ok czigsiftr pa boender sem tiundena luka \ceim. Dipl. Norv. 
77, and perhaps we can also cite here the two forms of fyrnemfdr 
menn and fyrn&mfndir Arnfinr ok Anondr in Dipl. Norv., the 
first 149, the second 150. Both forms occur often in this work. 
Loekendir is found in ABC (cf. List II 53), but changed by the 
editor to loekendr, and is another example of an i- form. Moreover, 
the West Teutonic group shows a transition into the ja- declension 
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(cf. Sievers PB V 141). This transition of the participles into the 
vowel declension is not confined to the Teutonic alone; other 
members of the Aryan family shared the same peculiarity with it. 
In Pali we find some cases formed after the analogy of the a- 
declension, in Old Slavonic and Lithuanian they passed into the 
ja-, in Old Prussian and Latin into the i- declension (cf. Bopp 
Vgl. Gramm. 3 §§779-780, Curtius' Stud. 5, 47, Brugmanin Curtius' 
Stud. 9, 336). 

Group IV. — The T-Stems. 

The formation of these stems is still very obscure, the most 
popular explanation being by Kuhn in his Zs. I 372, Aufrecht ib. 
II 149, with which may be compared that of Leo Meyer in his 
Greek and Latin Gram. II 98, 99, and Corssen Ausspr. 2 II 209. 
These stems are supposed to have been originally consonant, 
belong, however, in Teutonic mostly, if not entirely, to the vowel 
declension. In this class are generally included such words as 
haubi\- (= caput), liuha\-, mili\- (= fieXcr-, Lat. me/, mellis), and 
others, all of which how belong to the a- declension. In list III of 
the first part of this work I have placed for convenience the follow- 
ing six words, without any regard to their real formation, simply 
because they have consonant forms and do not belong to any 
particular class, viz., baj'dp-, hala\-, magapi-, mtnd\-, inita\-, 
vituSd-. It is not my intention to attempt an explanation of these 
stems, as some of them have baffled thus far all attempts at an 
explanation, and even their solution would throw but little light on 
the present question of the umlaut. Bajd^s (for explanation of its 
formation cf. Curtius Grd. B 293, Fick VII 196, Bopp Gl. 52) has 
consonant forms only in Gothic, in the other dialects it follows the 
adjective declension with the exception of ok \eir badr i hia uaro 
Besse ok Eiolfuer. Dipl. Norv. 211, where we probably have 
simply an instance of the dropping of the z" after dentals, as badir 
is the regular form even in this work. In the same manner we can 
explain the consonant forms of the stem m&na\- by the dropping 
out of the i behind dentals ; it certainly has mostly vowel forms in 
all the dialects (cf. List III 4). Mita\- and 'vitudd- are found only 
in the Gothic and cannot aid in our discussion. Hala\- is connected 
with the root hal (Jielan, hal, htiluni), to cover, to conceal (Lat. 
oc-culum, cilare), and is probably formed by the suffix -la- (-11-) 
and therefore an a- stem. The forms of the O. N. holdr, O. S. 
heli§, pi. helvdds, O. E. n. pi. hdleftas still retain their old declension, 
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while O. H. G. voc. pi. helede, d. pi. heleden, O. E. n. pi. hd/efre 
show a transition into the i- declension, probably on account of the 
near relation of the suffixes -ta- and -H-. The O. E. n. pi. hale6 
has thus lost its final vowel. Maga\i- is an old i- stem and has 
preserved its declension in all the dialects except O. E. mdgft, O. 
S. magaft, and once in O. H. G. d. pi. uuoroldmagadon O. I 6; 7 
(here on account- of the metre cf. Ingenbleek in Q. F. 37, p. 23). 
The correspondence with Sanskrit mahati (cf. Leo Meyer, Got. 
Spr. II 353) is rendered very doubtful from the fact that mahati is 
without doubt the participle (fern.) of the praeterito-presens of 
Sanskrit manh, thus standing for mahntl, from which we can not 
possibly get a Gothic maga\s unless we assume that a change of n 
sonans to a took place at a very early date and its connection with 
the verb was forgotten before the Teutonic family separated from 
the sister languages, so that the treatment of this a (from n sonans) 
was the same as all other a's of the primitive language. Leaving 
out, therefore, the three stems i>aj6]>s, mita^s and veitvdds, which 
are found only in the Gothic and have no real bearing on the 
umlaut question, the others all show a primitive vowel stem and 
only in a very few instances consonant forms. 

We can now sum up the testimony given by all the groups before 
returning to the final decision of the umlaut question. We con- 
stantly find in all those cases in which the primitive stem was 
consonant a disturbance in the development of this primitive 
consonant stem, a constant transition into the vowel declension ; in 
many nouns usually classed among the consonant stems we find 
old u- and i- stems, sometimes also a- (d-) stems, so that in no case 
are we justified in asserting that an umlauted n. pi., even though 
belonging originally to a consonant stem, results from the influence 
of the a (J) in the ending -as ; nay, more, the participles have shown 
beyond all doubt that the real reflexion of a consonant stem in the 
n. pi. cannot be an umlauted n. pi., and this testimony is further 
confirmed by the following n. pi. of the Tar- stems : brd\ir Leif. 
forn. (Cod. A. M.) 83, 124, 133, and in the Horn, (we also find once 
in Leif. forn. the n. pi. fdtr and once bdkr, where this d, however, 
may be the orthographic sign of the umlaut of 6). 

Finding the primitive consonant stems incapable of clearing up 
satisfactorily this problem, let us try to explain the singularities of 
these stems considered as u- and i- stems, which, as we have 
already seen, give at first sight a much more unsatisfactory 
solution of the problem than even the consonant stems. Employing 
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the regular endings of the u- and i- declensions we should have in 
the singular : 



n. 


fdt-r 




ndtt 


g- 


fdt-ar {-au k s) 




?wtt-ar {-aj A s) 
noett-r {-j A s) 


d. 


foet-i {-aui) 




ndtt (from -aj which has then 
been developed like the ai in 
the d. sg. of the &- declension ?) 

byrig {-aji) 


ac. 


fdt 




ndtt 




In the Plural : 




n. 


' foet-(i)r (a\ua, 


>s) 


noett-{i)r {aja\s) 


g- 


fdta 




ndtta 


d. 


pi. fdt-um 




ndtt-um (from the a- declension) 


ac. 


, *fdi-u {-tens) 




*noet-i {-ins) 




foet-(i)r {= n. 


pl.) 


noet-{i)r (=n. pl.) 



The two endings -aij' A s -j A s serve to explain double genitives 
like ndttar nottr, burge byrig (the umlauting forms are rare in Old 
Norse and Old English, byrig being the poetical form of this word. 
The other words have only unumlauted genitive singulars, as gose, 
gate, etc., cf. List I). The d. sg. in Old Norse has been retained 
by the masculines intact. Thus we find foeti, fingri, nagli, manni 
(following the a- declension in the singular), vetri, and by one 
feminine kendi, yet hdnd occurs once {til hoegri handar \d hoegri 
h'ond Anm.~\ Fagr. 140). The old a- stems, d. sg. mork, rdnd, etc., 
have lost their u, though it is sometimes retained (cf. List I), and 
these old a- stems, forming as they do the great majority of 
the nouns belonging to this category, have caused the i- stems to 
become flexionless in the d. sg. In Old English and Old Frise, 
however, we find regularly tith, byrig {= -aui -aji). The loss of 
the final i will be considered in connection with that of the n. ac. 
pl., both of which cases show the same peculiarity, due to the 
same cause. The ac. pl. early became like the n. pl. (cf. Scherer 
G D S, 418 sq., Blomberg, u- omljudet 70), for we must assume 
this assimilation of the ac. pl. to the n. pl. even if we consider these 
stems consonant, as the ending -as of the ac. pl. is not the same as 
the -as of the n. pl. (cf. Greek izodas rddsg). 

Thus far the endings which we have seen to have been used by 
the u- and i- stems in the formation of their cases have satisfactorily 
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explained the declension of our stems : the umlaut of the genitive 
singular is explained by the ending -J A s, the dative t&th by rig by 
the ending -aui -ji, the n. pi. by the ending -a\ua\S -a\ja\S, whereas 
we have explained the failure of the umlaut in the n. pi. of the 
i- stems by the pronominal ending -ajas. Only the loss of the 
suffixal vowel in the d. sg. of the Old English and Old Frise and 
of the n. pi. of all three dialects awaits a satisfactory explanation on 
the supposition that they are old u- and i- stems. The evidence 
of the foregoing investigation bears out this supposition, which is 
further strengthened by the fact that we often find side by side not 
only these peculiar forms without the suffixal vowel and the forms 
according to the more general declension, but also forms in which 
the vowel has been retained. Thus we find merkr markir (origin- 
ally with a difference of meaning, merkr signifying pieces of money 
and markir a wood, a boundary), spengr, spangir, rendr, randir 
and others. Add to these fy 'tir, hendir, noettir (Fostu daga eigum 
ver atfasta i iola fosto oc neternar. Dipl. Isl. 375, and often in 
N. G. L.), biftir (bioftom wer arfwingium hins dav&a at taka 
scetter oc bfter af \czim. Dipl. Norv. 350), /render (ath therra 
frender bidia them orloff, Dipl. Norv. 313, 21 of Feb. 1371 in 
Bergen), broeder (Ollum monnum peeim sem fetta bref sea eda 
hoeyra senda broder Asulfwer supperior ok aller adrer broeder af 
predicara lifna'S i Oslo. Dipl. Norv. 188. Vceitum mer fyrnemdir 
broeder vidergonghu. ib. 6 of Sept. 1335 in Oslo. cf. ib. 353 on the 
nth of Aug. 1383 korsbroeSer), merkir. These latter forms are 
indeed mostly dialectical and are not -to be found in the best MSS. 
of the Icelandic, but yet they must have been current in the mouths 
of the people, as the forms of the later Old Norwegian, Old 
Danish and Old Swedish sufficiently prove (cf. Rydq. II, and 
Wimmer, Navneordenes Bojn. p. 81 sqq.). They show, moreover, 
the close connection of our stems with the old i- declension. Add 
to this testimony just given the former testimony of the participles 
in their umlauted and unumlauted forms and their identity as old 
u- i- stems becomes complete ; the unumlauted form shows 
positively the form which consonant stems would inevitably have, 
had there been no disturbing influences at work. The Old High 
German and Old Saxon show in the earliest MSS. and constantly 
forms of the i- declension in all the simple words ; thus we find d. 
pi. O. H. G. eickin, d. sg. eiche, n. pi. end, burgi, milsi, and the 
same in O. S. One needs only to compare the words in List I and 
II to see that these stems are i- stems in these two languages (O. 
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H. G., O. S.). On the other hand the participles and names of 
relationship show mostly consonant forms in these same languages, 
with now and then an i- form. 

Let us now consider the reason for the dropping of the 
suffixal vowel. Two causes have combined to bring about 
this loss, firstly the tendency of the Teutonic to drop the z, 
the lightest of the vowels, after dentals, a tendency which the 
Greek and Latin also share (cf. Curtius Grdz. s 643-4, Leo Meyer 
Gr. u. Lat. Gramm. II 331, 532, Corssen Ausspr. II 542 ff.). And 
this is especially true of the Gothic, an indisputable fact as already 
shown in the case of nahts, where the evidence of five languages 
(cf. Curtius Grdz. 6 162 and above) leaves not the least doubt of a 
primitive i- stem. Spaurds is also another case ; it occurs only 
three times: d. sg. spaurd Cor. 1, 9, 24, g. pi. spaurds and d. pi. 
spaurdim John 11,18. In O. H. G. the d. sg. is spurt and spurde 
(cf. List I 72), d. pi. spurdim. In O. E. I find in the Durham 
book only g. or ac. pi. spyrdo John 6, 19, spyrda Luc. 24, 13, d. pi. 
spyrdum John 11, 18, where the context gives no key to the gender. 
The y, however, < i- umlaut of u) indicates a primitive i in the 
ending. Grimm Gr. 2, 57 and Ettmiiller derive our word from 
spairan, in which case we have here also a -ti- stem, to which the 
frequent i- forms also point. Vaihts bears further evidence of this 
tendency, showing in but one passage ac. pi. vaihts (cf. List I 86), 
in all other passages we find regularly vaihtins. This word belongs 
exclusively to the i- declension in the other dialects. Dul\s is a 
further example, if the derivation of Delbriick Zs. f. d. phil. 1, 9 
and Leo Meyer Got. Spr. § 113 from Skr. dhrti is right. When 
we therefore consider that of the fifteen words in Gothic (alhs 
bajdths baurgs brusts dul\s \_gu\~\ mdnSths miluks mita\s nahts 
reiks spaurds vaihts veitvdds [\>ruts]) which show the peculiarities 
of the consonant declension, eleven of them end in a dental, and 
moreover that almost all of them have also in many cases retained 
the old forms beside the new ones : d. pi. baurgim, g. sg. dul]>ais, 
d. sg. dul\ai, d. sg. gu\a, g. sg. mSnSpis, d. pi. m$nd\um, g. sg. 
reikis, d. pi. reikani, d. pi. spaurdim, v.aihts has almost always its 
i- forms, we need not hesitate any longer to consider these conso- 
nant forms as syncopated and not primitive ones. This tendency 
of dropping the vowel after dentals is also a peculiarity of O. H. 
G. and O. S. as seen in the following examples: O. H. G. deoheit 
(g. d. sg.), werolt (g. sg.) (and Wm. Ill) d. sg. Ct. 70 cf. Graff 1, 
938 kewonaheit teilnumft (d. sg.), eht (g. sg.), kitaat (n. ac. pi.) 
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(cf. Seiler in P. B. I 439 sqq.); the following are taken from the 
O. H. G. Glosses ed. by Steinmeyer and Sievers : gratiae(a) anst 
160, potestate maht 216, vi maht 265, affiniiate nahwenticheit 
433, lessiones ungedulti f. 225' ungedult k 229"*, 471, mit 
eocouuelihera deoheit vntaruuorfannii cum omni humilitatis 
subjectione. Hat. Denkm. I 41, potestate maht ib. 196, vanitas 
(uppigkeif) ist uuideruuertig ueritate (uuarheif) ib. II 104, 167, 
but 186 uueritate (uuarheite) , ac. pi. stat= ripas (cf. Graff 6, 644), 
d. sg. luft R., ac. pi. luft Diut. II 340 (cf. Graff II 208), d. sg. hist 
N. 124 (cf. Graff. II 285). The g. pi. gesto, as the umlaut and the 
form gestio show, can also be added. The examples in Old Saxon 
are less frequent but yet we find the following: ac. pi. ddd for 
dddi (Hel. 3236, 3480, 4420, 5153), d. sg. hand (once Hel. 1851 for 
the common form hendi), d. sg. midtheru maht godes (Hel. 4162, 
4381)1 g. sg. tid for ttdi (Hel. C. 4184), d. sg. thiod for thiodi, 
undar theru thiod Hel. 1891 and often, d. sg. werold (Hel. 136, 
1 132, 1658) for weroldi which is the common form, and the flexion- 
less forms of our stems like naht g. d. sg. n. ac. pi., which indeed 
had already lost its i in Gothic, and magaS — O. E. magft. The 
Old English and Old Norse offer fewer examples of the dropping 
of a vowel after dentals ; however, the following in Old English 
prove that it was not altogether unknown : d. sg. hand, on anre 
hand Hy. 7, 119 (cf. Grein), tofredn hond Gn. Ex. 91; miht d. sg. 
bUtan ]Anre miht Ps. 138, 10, dryht, d. sg.fr am ]>cere sciran dryht. 
Sat. 177, mid \cere meniscan gecynd, but immediately after mid 
\<zre meniscan gecy?ide. Blick. Horn. 121, from tycere tid J of) 
afen. Alfred's Beda 391, be \cere ceorliscan b6t Alfred's laws in 
supplement to Beda 35 (p. 31) and heafod punde to bot. ib. 40. 
In Old Norse this tendency manifests itself chiefly in the d. 
sg., which, together with the dropping off of the u in the 
d. sg. of the a- stems as already noticed above, serves to account 
for the frequency of the flexionless dative singular in Old Norse 
(see examples of both kinds in Wimmer §52, 1, §33, 2). 

It is not only after dentals that we find this disappearance of the 
characteristic vowel. It occurs also after other consonants though 
less frequently. Thus we find a few cases where it has disappeared 
after gutturals, a feature which the Greek and Latin also share, 
though many of the examples given need to be considered with 
care, being of a very doubtful nature. For the Greek we refer to 
Curtius Grdz. 6 171, who gives ai£ as an example of this kind, com- 
ing according to him from *«r=-, but Moller K Z 24, 482,512 rejects 
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this as impossible and considers ag- the stem, explaining the any as 
i- epenthesis. Other examples are to be found in Curtius St. 5, 77 
f., Kuhner ausf. Gr. Gram. I 383, 387, Bopp Vgl. Accentuations sys. 
172 : aXx- for <dxt (cf. Curt. Grdz. 6 132, Delbriick Zs. f. d. Phil. I 133), 
xpdS for xpi'/xt- -to?, Horn. xtu%sc; (cf. Curt. Grdz. s 529) and others, 
all of which are very doubtful. For the examples in Latin I need 
only refer to Corssen Ausspr. II 204, 589 sq., where the question 
is thoroughly discussed, and Gustav Meyer in Curt. St. 5, 55 sqq., 
who devotes some space to the investigation of this question. The 
Teutonic furnishes but few examples of this nature, as the vowel 
clings with greater tenacity to its existence after gutturals than after 
dentals. In Gothic it is exceedingly rare where we can with any 
degree of certainty conjecture that a vowel has dropped out after 
a guttural, yet the following stems may have lost their characteristic 
vowel: ahs (tf. O. N. ax, O. E. aechir, O. H. G. ahir; cf. Leo 
Meyer Got. Spr. § 180, Brugman K. Z. 24, 10), hugs (g. sg. hugsis 
ior*hugasas, from an ^- stem *hugasl), veihs (Skr. vtca-s, Gr. 
tnxo-z, Lat. vicu-s, O. H. G. wick, pi. ■wlcha=vicos, O. E. vie (n). 
Kelt, fich (cf. Curtius Grd. s 749), \eihs (cf. Leo Meyer Got. Spr. § 
46). To these doubtful examples we can add the following, which 
the forms of the other dialects seem to render more certain : alhs ? 
(Lat. arx, stem arc- or arci- ? cf. Delbriick Zs. f. d. Phil. I 133, Curt. 
Grd. & 132), baurgs (all the other dialects show an i- stem ; cf. List 
I 12), miluks (O. N. mjdlk is also consonant, but in O. E. and O. 
H. G. the z'-forms prevail ; O. E., however, has sometimes meolc 
instead of meolce in the d. sg.), reikst (n. pi. retks=Old Indian 
-rdgas=Lat. righ [cf. Leo. Meyer Got. Spr. § 191] occurs twice ; 
see List I 63). This word seems to defy all explanation (cf. Corssen 
Ausspr. I 448 sqq., Curt. Grdz." 185, and Moller K. Z. 24, 455). 
The connection with Skr. rdgan- ruler, Lat. rix is evident, whether 
we explain the I as an /-epenthesis with Moller (ib.) or in one of 
the numerous other ways proposed, the only question here being 
the original declension of the word in Gothic. In Skr. are to be 
found the three stems rdgan-, the form of the simple word. In 
compounds we find -r&g a- and -rdg-, the latter occurring occasionally 
independently (cf. B. R. 6, 313; Grassmann wb. z. Rgv. 1157). 
In Latin we also find two stems : rig- and Osk. rigo- (cf. Corssen II, 
448), and the regz-used in compounds which is probably weakened 
from rego-. The difficulty in Gothic lies in determining which was 
the original stem, the reika- of the g. sg. and d. pi., or the reik- of 
the n. pi. The absence of this word in the other dialects cuts off 
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all means of a comparison, and we must leave the question still 
undecided. And yet one might conjecture from baurgs and iniluks 
that reiks, which has more vowel than consonant forms, had also 
lost its characteristic vowel. It may, however, be an original con- 
sonant stem just passing into the vowel declension. We shall touch 
upon this point later. The Old High German offers still fewer 
examples : pmah (cf. List I 18), the d. sg. burg beside the regular 
form burgi, g. pi. burgo beside burgio. If Paul's conjecture (P. 
B. VI, 115) is right, O. H. German fahs, Gr. -i?.<><;, also belongs 
here. The only example afforded by the Old Saxon is n. pi. wik 
for wiki (Hel. 3700, Cot. niki), probably here on account of the 
following vowel. The only case of the kind in O. E. would be 
the above mentioned d. sg. meolc for meolce and ricu ricum, sic (cf. 
Sievers P. B. V. 13), to daeg Alfred's Beda 261, eft to daeg ib. 275. 
In the d. sg. of the Old Norse, however, we find a great number of 
examples : m'dg for megi S. E. I, 268, log for legi S. E. I, 694 (pro- 
bably here to avoid hiatus), styrk for styrki, streng for strengi, serk 
for serki, rykk for rykki, reyk beside reyki, merg beside ??iergi, 
fnyk beside fnyki, belg for belgi and others. We find this same 
peculiarity also in the imperative (2 sg.) of the weak conjugation, 
where the 7 of dissyllabic stems with long vowels has been dropped 
(cf. Sievers P. B. V, 132, Heinzel Endsilben 54 (394), Leffler Tid. 
for fil. og. paed. N. R. 2, 268, Bopp Vgl. Gramm. 3 § 719). Thus 
berg (* bargl) fylg^folg€) and others (cf. Wimmer § 142). The 
same principle is seen at work in the n. sg. of words like loekr,ylgr, 
sprengr, which have dropped their i (from ja-jA- stems cf. Sievers 
P. B. V, 129) after gutturals (cf. Heinzel Endsilben 51 (391). 

We see by the examples that this peculiarity of the loss of the 
vowel after gutturals manifests itself in the various dialects, though 
sparingly, and we may justly ask under what conditions, for most 
of the cases point to the same general cause. Its frequent occur- 
rence in the d. sg. of the Old Norse might lead to the supposition 
that the analogy of the i- stems as in d. sg. gloep gest and others 
where loss of vowel seems to be the rule (cf. Wimmer § 46, 51, 2 
and often) had been at work here, were it not for the strangeness 
of this feature even in the i- stems. We must, therefore, seek the 
cause in a more general law and one that will cover all cases, and 
this we shall find by admitting that the auslautsgesetz, though only 
in a very small number of cases as we have already seen, has over- 
stepped its prescribed limits. It is well known that in dissyllabic 
words with a long radical syllable (accented) followed by a syllable 
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containing a c i, this short vowel disappears. Furthermore, if a 
long vowel stands in the ultima after a long radical syllable (accented), 
it becomes shortened. Now an a e i which has become shortened 
in this manner may be, though it rarely is, dropped, as we have 
seen in the case of bend (bandi), s£c (sSki) and the other examples 
of the disappearance of an i after dentals and gutturals as cited 
above. It is to this transgression of the law that these so-called 
consonant stems owe the loss of their characteristic vowel, for by 
comparing list I it will be seen that all the words have a long radi- 
cal syllable with the exception of dyrr (pi.) knot std§, which are 
surely analoga. In the same manner the final unaccented a e i of 
trisyllabic words disappear (cf. Sievers P. B. V, 155) and a final long 
vowel (unaccented) of such a trisyllabic word would become short- 
ened and finally disappear, as in the case of the dissyllables, so 
that the nouns of relation and participles could also be brought 
under this rule, unless one can imagine that the few dissyllabic 
words among them have been able to draw the rest into their 
analogy. The Old High German also shows other instances of 
this same transgression of the law after r, s and /; gir=vultures 
Diut. II, 286, giri Diut. II, 85, steingeisz— ibices Bib. 7, steingeizi 
Ma. (Graff IV. 286), hornuz—scrabones beside hornissi (cf. Graff 
IV, 1039), ac. pi. nagal^=clavos A. (Graff II, 1017). A second 
reason why this transgression might take place is the considera- 
tion that most of these words are either the names of domestic 
animals or of members of the body, or in fact words that are of 
most frequent use, a fact that must have greatly facilitated the 
shortening of their vowel in time to render them liable to fall under 
the working of the auslautsgesetz before its activity had entirely 
ceased. The above investigation clearly proves that all the Teu- 
tonic dialects have joined in overstepping the primary limits of this 
law. 

In conclusion we can say that this inclination to drop this light 
vowel i (shortened from i and weakened from a) still continues in Ice- 
landic, for instance we find in the n. pi. of brii bryr (formerly briiar 
though bryr occurs once in the XlVth cent. cf. List I 17), gnit, pi. 
gnitr, kindp\. kindr. Yet on the whole the Icelandic has retained the 
old declension of these words, whereas the Danish and Swedish have 
entirely driven out the syncopated forms, so that we now find only 
mtzrker, h<znder n&ter etc , which should cause no surprise, 
since as far back as the XlVth cent, we find the unsyncopated forms 
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in quite general use and the syncopation in these dialects has not 
been as general as in the Icelandic. 

The question now naturally arises whether there still remains 
even a small remnant of the old consonant stems among the 
simple words as we have seen that there is among the participles 
and words of relationship in several dialects. There are a few 
words in which we might justly doubt whether they were primarily 
consonant or vowel stems, viz., guttural stems like flik spik tlk v/k 
and the Gothic reiks above discussed. The most common forms 
in the declension of these words conform to every requirement of 
the consonant declension, and the collateral forms of some of the 
cases (cf. these words in List I) could easily be explained as begin- 
nings of a transition into the vowel declension. It is the same 
question touched upon in the discussion of reiks ; there is no 
possibility of deciding whether the vowel or consonant forms of 
these words are primary, and, as we have seen, an explanation is 
possible on the assumption either of consonant or vowel stems. 
The other dialects throw no light upon the question, and perhaps 
we should be justified in assuming in most if not in all cases a 
later analogous formation after the model of noeir, etc. It is, 
however, different with the forms of the n. pi. me¥>r (te&r) k&>r 
which Tamm in P. B. VII 448 claims as consonant forms ; for if the 
conditions for the transition of v to S be immediate contact with the 
following z, we could not possibly explain the umlaut unless we 
assume that this transition took place very late (i. e. after the 
umlaut period had begun its activity), which Tamm himself denies. 
This did not, indeed, escape Tamm, who finally concludes that 
these rare and mostly poetical forms are only later formations after 
the analogy of bi&r rufir etc. (cf. ib. 452 sqq.). 

The results, then, of this investigation can briefly be summed up 
as follows: (1) the consonant stems are still retained (partly at 
least) in the names of relationship, in some forms of the -ND- 
stems, and with less certainty in some Tar- stems ; (2) there arose in 
Teutonic a peculiar declension caused by the twofold diversity in 
the development of its i- stems which resulted in Old Norse, Old 
English and Old Frise in forming two distinct classes of words \ 
the loss of the characteristic vowel, in which some u- stems joined, 
widened the breach and created such a divergency between these 
two classes of words that they were no longer to be recognized as 
belonging to the same original declension. The old consonant 
stems, which had already suffered an inner change by which they 
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had passed into the u- or i- declension, now joined the latter class, 
and thus a declension was formed showing characteristics not to be 
reconciled either to a regular development of the consonant declen- 
sion, nor yet to that of the u- or i- declension, but only to be 
explained by first accepting for the old consonant stems a transition 
into the vowel declension, and, then, for all, syncopation of the 
characteristic vowel. 

S. Primer. 



